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MOTIF OF DECORATION. 
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U. 
Presented by the Citizens of New York 


The 19th Century woman has assert- | 
ed. her right to the pursuit of health, 
wealth and happiness, and knows how 
to go to work to obtain them. She 
begins with her health, When an 
ache or a pain warns her of overwork ; 
when a cold, sore throat or indigestion 


tells of coming danger, instead of wait- 


or pleasure, she at once applies an 
ALLcock’s Porous PLasTer and goes 
right on with her duties, knowing that 





she can safely rely upon the ALLCOCK’s 
to take care of the trouble. 

And when she asks for an ALLCock’s Porous P aster, and the druggist 
tries to sell her something ‘just as good as ALLcock’s,” she goes elsewhere, for 


she wants only the best and will have none but 


Allcock’s 


: knox Hats Gol 


GOLF SUITS FOR 
LADIES anp GENTLEMEN. 


Porous 
Plasters 





Clubs, Balls, Etc. 











Slazenger & Sons, 


19 East Fifteenth Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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Fair sustained | 


osition of the World’s 
hed reputation for elegance in shapes | 
and superior excellence of material. Knox’ estab- 


at the —— 
their establis 8 Y 
lishments are full of thie Season’s Novelties 
Gentlemen and Ladies. 

Fifth Ave, Hotel and Broadway and Fulton St., N. Y. 


be ULLMAN C? 


NEW YORK 





for 


S. CRUISER “NEW YORK ” SILVER SERVICE. 


ing to be laid up from either work | 


REQUISITES. 


through the New York Herald, 








Hovexins & Honcxins: 


Tanors ano Baeecnes Maxers, 


27 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





CROSS-COUNTRY HUNTING BREECHES, 
POLO AND RACING BREECHES, 
RIDING TROUSERS, 
LEGGINGS, ETC. 








CORRECT IN CUT AND \INISH. 
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A NEW LUXURY. 

Those who have visited Homburg Spa, the noted 
resort near Wiesbaden, Germany, will be pleased 
to learn that ROSBACH, the favorite table water 
there, is now procurable here from the American 

| epresentative of the Spring. 

THE ROSBACH AND FRANZ JOSEF COMPANY, 

347 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











Great Western. 


FINEST 
CHAMPAGNE 


IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 





Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 
preference to foreign 
vintages. 








For particulars, prices, etc., address, 
Pleasant Valley Wine 
Company, 


RHEIMS, 


| seaeen Co., New YorK. 


Co. 


DESIGNED AND MADE By 
Wuitina M’r’a Co. 
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“At the Popular Shop.” 
Inexpensive 
Summer Requisites 


for 


Country Houses. 
Canton Colonial 
Easy Chairs, Arm Chairs. 
Old Stye Wicker Chairs. 


Down Cushions in Liberty Fabrics. 
W. 42d St. 


_ at sth Ave. 


(Wall Papers and Fabrics—carriage free to all 
parts of the States.) 





Joseph P. McHugh & Co. ; 














ROLL SACK 


SPECIAL PRICES FOR SUMIIER. 
Blue Serge Suits, Silk Lined, $25.00. 


J. BARTER & CO., 


Importing Tailors, 
NO. 167 BROADWAY, New York. 


Our prices for fine custom work are conceded Dy g0°* 
dressers to be 40% below any in the city. 
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N Germany it is 
coffee, and not 
tea, which is 
the excuse for 
the gathering 
of friends in 
the late after- 
noon—a_ time 
most  delight- 
ful, whatever 
may be the ex- 
cuse for the 
fashion. The 
ladies of far 
northern — cli- 
mates, how- 

ever, asa rule, are not as persistent tea 

drinkers as are their more southern sis- 
ers. It is surprising somewhat to see how 
into English ways the fair Princess of 

Wales has fallen when we are solemnly 

told, in an editorial of some length, 

that the reason which is given for her 
non-attendance at the Chapel Royal for 
divine service on Sunday evenings is be- 
cause the hour interferes with her tea, 
which she must have, and that instead 
she worships at St. Margaret’s, which has 
an earlier service. This explanation has 
been given with the utmost gravity as 
a matter of state importance, because 
the London sightseer has felt aggrieved 
at not seeing his future Queen in her 
right place at the Chapel Royal. The 
services at St. Margaret’s, however, ap- 
proach the ritualistic form, and it has 
been more than hinted that the Prin- 
cess has inclinations toward High Church, 
if not a leaning toward Rome itself. So 
there may be more than one reason for 

her going to St. Margaret’s. This is a 

matter which is really agitating the Eng- 

lish people at present. 
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He French have had the reputation 
of being the most polite nation 
in the world, and yet never does 

one realize what real rudeness means until 
he has visited Paris. A pretty woman can 
always be sure of some gallantry—a sus- 
picious quality very much mixed with im- 
pertinence. Frenchmen crowd and push 
into public buildings altogether unmindful 
ot the courtesy due to women, and a 
French crowd has its equal for polish only 
in the wilds of Africa. Much comment 
has been made by southern men on the 
reluctance of New Yorkers to rise in tram 
cars and offer women their seats, but they 
forget that New York is a city of long 
distances and that the class of women who 
crowd into trams at the hours when men 
travel are usually not the class to appreci- 
ate an act of courtesy. It would be cast- 
ing pearls before swine. Again, one fre- 
quently sees this little act performed in 
crowded cars and tired men doffing their 
hats and offering women who seemed 
worthy of consideration their seats. In 
crowds women arealways protected. The 
giant policemen navigate them carefully 
through cable car dangers, and brakemen, 
conductors, street vendors and even beg- 
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gars address women alike as “‘ Lady.” They have separate 
and special accommodations everywhere, and one never ap- 
preciates how polite a city New York is until after a short 
absence from it, even to neighboring provincial towns. 
A cluded in hall bedrooms in stuffy boarding-houses, 

and which is not too proud to work, but totally 
unfit for it. These are ‘«decayed” —- one hates the 
word, but, alas! there is no synonym—gentlewomen 
who have been brought up in an atmosphere so different 
from the world of ‘hustle’ that, when suddenly thrown 
on their own resources, there seems nothing that they can 
do. The unfortunate Boston woman, in one of Mr. 
Howells’s novels, who painted menu cards and trusted to 
a pittance earned at Women’s Exchanges, is a type of 
this class. Some years ago a gentlewoman with “ influ- 
ential” friends and educated far above the ordinary took 
to lecturing as a means of support. She read a paper hav- 
ing for its text Why Women Should Not Work. The 
essay was delightfully written and was read to a select 
audience of about ten persons in a hired hall. The writer 
herself was too refined to jostle with the everyday business 
world. She could not accustom herself to the rough 
surroundings of an office; she would have been too 
fastidious for a typewriter; she had no particular genius 
or talent; she was not shrewd enough to make even 
a competency out of shopping on commission, and she 
had neither the apparent tender age nor the beauty 
which would have given her a passport to the comic opera 
chorus. 

In all of these places she would have been timid and out 
of her element. She had a pittance, and that hardly 
enough to buy food. There was nothing for her to do. 
She was discovered by some friends during a hard winter, 
a year after the lecture, in a room in a tenement house, 
sleeping in a drygoods box, without fire, without food, 
but too proud to ask assistance and determined until the 
last not to go to an institution. And-this is one case out 
of a thousand. 

To these unfortunates a system of delicate and refined 
charity, such as only refined natures can administer, should 
be put in practice. At Woodcliffe there has been estab- 
lished, by a number of well-known women of wealth and 
position, a summer home which has none of the surround- 
ings of an institution, and which is free from the gal- 
ling hint of charity. A stipulated price, about three 
dollars a week, is charged, and the guests are drawn 
from one class of people. This is not an appeal in 
any way, because Vogue does not believe in passing 
around the hat. , 

It is mentioned as a step in the right direction. In asouth- 
ern city there is an association of Society women known as 
The Lady Servants of the Respectable Poor. The object 
is to relieve the poverty of just this class of people—the 
genus “ who have known better days.” There is no sys- 
tematic charity about it. Work is obtained for the male 
members of the indigent family, and aid is administered 
in such a way as not to hurt the pride of the pension- 
ers. Wood or coal or other necessities are sent anon- 
ymously. 

Perhaps, upon strictly moral grounds, this might be ob- 
jected to, especially by a class of people who wish to do 
their charities ostentatiously. Pride should probably not 
be encouraged, but one must remember that in these 
cases it is the last remnant left to these unhappy 
persons. They cannot part with it any more than 
they could banish forever from their minds the mem- 
ories of what has gone forever out of their lives. 
Where charity has to be administered—and in some 
cases there is no other alternative—for charity's sake, 
do it so as to spare the feelings of the unfortunate recipi- 
ent. Surgical operations are necessary, but we use ether. 


Class deserving of charity is one that lives se- 
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MRS. LORISON’S LAST LOUIS 
A Strory or CHANCE 


BY JACK GILLIAT 


Hen Dick Lorison asked Mrs. Van- 

W stone to be his wife she was very 

much surprised. She believed, per- 

haps, that he loved her, and she knew that she 

loved him, but the idea of marriage was as far 
from her mind as Saturn’s rings. 

“*I am older than you, Dick,’ she told 
him—‘‘ a great deal older.” 

«* Nonsense,’ he answered, in his big, 
boyish way, ‘‘a woman's age is only counted 
by gray hairs.” 

Mrs. Vanstone certainly had no gray hairs, 
and she did have a great many little golden 
curls all over herhead. «* Nevertheless, Dick, 
I am thirty, and you are only seven and 
twenty.”” , 

‘* You'll make me seven and seventy if 
you torment me,”’ he replied. ‘You say 
that you love me "; 

Mrs. Vanstone lifted her eyebrows. ‘¢I 
don’t remember having said so.”” 

«‘ But I have said so a hundred times,”” de- 
clared Lorison, with convincing energy. 

«Is that quite the same thing?*’ she asked, 
smiling. ‘Never mind! I am very fond of 
you, and : 

“ Well, then, why won’t you marry me— 
if you love me ?”’ 

She was silent a moment, looking at him. 
He was big and brown, with short stubby 
hair and honest blue eyes, full of love and 
laughter. Love him! Of course she loved 
him—better, far better, than anything else in 
the world. 

“Ts not love enough?’’ she asked. 

‘<I f there is enough love,’’ he said. 

“You know that—that—I love you— 
enough pe 

“Enough for anything?” His voice 
sounded distant, as if he were moving away 
from her. She could see that he had grown 
pale, and the look 
of earnestness in his 
eyes made his face a 











prayer. 
‘¢ Yes—enough for 
—anything.” 


‘¢ Then we will be 
married to-morrow,” 


rich purple passementerie 


he told her, tenderly, and his smile was like 
a benediction. 

This was the wooing and winning. 

‘*I hope you will never regret it,”’ said 
Mrs. Lorison, on the day of their marriage. 
«« But, you know, it is a mésalliance.”’ 

‘Of course it is—no man living is your 
equal,” he kissed her in reply. 

Dick Lorison had been born, literally, in 






















the purple. He had 
an aunt who was a 
duchess; and his grand- 
father was the’ old 
Marquess of St. Alde- 
gonde. He had knock- 
ed about for half a 
dozen years since his 
majority, spending the season in London, 
hunting in the shires, shooting in Scotland, 
asked to the smartest houses in the country 
—making friends and losing money, and 
being called “a brick*’ and ‘‘a devilish good 
chap, don’t you know,” by everybody. There 
were a score of women in love with him and 
he could have had his choice of a dozen 
heiresses, but, unfortunately—or otherwise— 
he had met and loved the wife of Vane Van- 
stone. 

It had seemed rather hopeless at first. 
Vanstone was only forty and in splendid 
health; but Dick Lorison said to his heart 
that it must be Mrs. Vanstone or nobody. 

Then Vanstone died. Fate sometimes 
laughs. Dick, who had drunk his wine and 
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Gown of light purple crépon. Bodice with jacket fronts of 
Three bands of narrow passemen- 
terie across bodice, bands of purple ribbon on each side of skirt, 
Cuffs, collar and belt of purple silk. Back of both bodice and 
skirt plain, the latter made full. Hat of écru open-work fancy 
straw, trimmed with pale tinted violets and purple ribbon bows. 


smoked his cigars and ridden his horses, could 
not bring himself to say he was sorry. He 
went away and did not see his friend’s widow 
for a year; then he came back. 

It was in November that they were married, 
and Lorison was too happy to endure the 
stifling atmosphere of London. ‘‘lam go- 
ing to take you to the Riviera,’’ he told his 
wite, ‘* away from fogs and fogies, away from 
mists and miseries, to a land where everything 
is a haze ot azure and gold.”’ 

Vane Vanstone had perhaps foreseen the 
possible future in case of his death and he 
had so willed his fortune that in the event of 
his widow's marriage she should forfeit every- 
thing. The only sorrow that she felt in giv- 
ing herself to Lorison, therefore, was that she 
went to him empty-handed. 

« Ah!” she said to him, regretfully, “if 1 
were only rich, for you, dear.” 

‘¢I am rich in having you,”’ he replied. 

But Lorison’s people thought otherwise. 
The duchess sniffed and said that for a poor 
man to marry a poor woman was simply 
social suicide. She said that she always had 
hoped that Dick would marry a good woman, 
and by a good woman she meant a rich one— 
that was the duchess’s idea of a good woman. 
Lord St. Aldegonde, who owned estates in 
seven counties and whose rent roll was fabul- 
-ous, called his grandson a “‘ young donkey’ 
and curtailed his allowance at once. As for 
Lorison’s father, he refused to discuss the sub- 
ject at all; and when Dick told him one day 
at the club that he was going to Nice, he 
growled ominously and said that he might go 
to »a much warmer place, for all he 
cared, and stay there. 

Of course, Dick did not tell his wife these 
things. He was too happy in his new-found 
joy to care about anything else. 

The journey amused them. There were no 
discomforts. Lorison had secured a saloon 
carriage to Dover and the most luxurious 

cabin in the ‘¢ Calais-Douvres.”” 
' They stopped in Paris a few 
days at the Bristol, and Dick was 

, delighted to see his wife’s pleasure 

at everything 

she saw. They 
dined at Big- 
non’s, Voisin and 
' the Lion d’Or, 








and had a box at the opera, and a loge at the 
Varietés ; life was as sweet as the music in a 
dream. 

They were, indeed, perfectly happy, and a 
few days later, as they were rushing along in 
the train de luxe, with the opalescent sea on 
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CENTRAL PANEL shows black moiré skirt, full, cut on 
the bias in the back. Bodice square, low neck, full balloon 
sleeves, black moiré covered with old Irish point back and 
front; girdle of jet around the waist, with two long jet tabs 
over satin ribbon, falling at one side to the bottom of the 
skirt, Rosettes of cherry satin, and straps over the shoulders. 

Immediately under central panel is a bodice of old-rose 
satin. Balloon sleeves, bands of point de Venise down the 
ness Soft satin ceinture and soft deep old-rose velvet col- 
ar. 


CostUME AT Top oF PAGE—BACK AND FRONT ViEws, 
—Light blue and black linen lawn, very full skirt, trimmed 
with three bands of black satin ribbon edged top and bottom 
with white Cluny lace. A band of satin edged with lace 
around the upper part of the skirt over the hips, to form an 
over-skirt effect. Big bows and long streamers falling to 
the bottom of the skirt at the back. Bodice of same mate- 
rial, with straps of satin and lace, three rows, running diag- 
onally. A full accordion plaiting over the sleeves, Full 
sleeves, and thiee bands forming a deep cuff of black satin 








ribbon and lace. Soft black satin collar; a white sailor hat 
and black band. 

Lower RIGHT AND Lerr FiGcures show cloak for driv- 
ing or traveling—two views. Light tan waterproof cloth, 
lined with yellow changeable silk, fastened in front by 
three tabs and large buttons. A hood lined with silk and 
buttoned in the middle with a tab and two buttons. The 
hat shown on this figure is the one classified by Vogue as 
not quite in style, A drawing of the “smart "’ model style 
will be given shortly. 
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one side and the olived Alps on the 
other, it seemed to them that those 
years of waiting were as nothing in 
comparison to the present perfection. 





‘¢ There is one thing you must promise me, 


Dick,” exclaimed Mrs. Lorison, suddenly 
withdrawing her gaze from the sun-flooded 
world, and looking at her husband earnestly. 

« Anything.” 

A little smile curved her lips at his uncom- 
promising reply. ‘ Oh—I dare say you 
think it is about some woman,” she said. 

** No, dear,” he denied. ‘*F know you 
are too sure of yourself for that.”’ 

‘*I am too sure of you,” she told him. 
‘« Now give me your promise.”’ 

He gave her his hand. ‘Here it is.”’ 

She hesitated a moment; she did not quite 
know why. Some swift sensation of prescience 
came upon her and made her pause. ‘I 
want you to promise not to—not to—play, 
at Monte Carlo.”’ 

‘¢Oh! that. What a little promise.” 

“Yes, litthe; therefore very easy.”’ 

«¢ Ask a harder one,”” he said. 


‘Later, perhaps,’ she replied. ‘“ Now, 
promise.”” 
“Oh! Well,” he said, airily, with a little 


laugh, ‘¢ I shall not play—not much.” 

‘“¢ No; not at all.” 

“ Only a little, dear. 
for?*° 

‘* Not for us, Dick. This is the only thing 
I have ever asked.”” 

‘¢ You do not trust me?’*’- 

‘¢ Trust you? Yes, of course I trust you,” 
she answered quickly. ‘No, you need not 
promise.”” 

He leaned forward and took her hands be- 
tween his own. ‘I will prom- 
ise that—anything,” he whis- 
pered. ‘*I will not play at 
Monte Carlo—not one louis.”’ 

They put up at the Hotel 
des Anglais in Nice, and Lorison 
insisted that they should do the 
whole thing, as he said, en prince. 
So he engaged a large salon, with 
bedrooms adjoining, sunny and 
bright, with balconies which gave 
upon the sea, He would listen 
to no expostulations from his wife. 
«‘ Everybody does it,’’ he said, 
“during the honeymoon.”’ 

«¢ But, Dick, this is not really 
our honeymoon. We have been 
wedded always, I think, in 
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our hearts. That—waiting was only a 
dream.”’ 

«A nightmare,’’ he declared, laughing, as 
he looked over the carte de jour and chose 
the most tempting dishes. ** A tenderloin 
of trout with sauce tartare—that sounds in- 
viting—and cailles de vigne a la Lucullus 
later on. There’s a salad of shrimps, too. 
To-morrow night we will dine at London 
House, my dear. Brillat Savarin is not in it 
with the chef there. I'll give you a bisque 
that is as delicious as—as # 

«© As what, Dick?”* 

«Well, as—as you,” he declared gaily, 
giving her fingers a little squeeze under the 
table. 

All through dinner they chatted together 
about a hundred insignificant things which, 
in their new mutual interests, assumed gigan- 
tic proportions. 

“Of course, we shall have to be very 
economical,’’ said Dick, cheerily. He knew 
about as much of the value of money as he 
did of the sources of the Nile. Then he or- 
dered another bottle of brut frappé and sent 
fora box at the Théatre de Casino, where 
Yvette Guilbert was singing. 

The next day they went to Monte Carlo. 
There Dick met half a dozen pals whom he 
introduced to his wife and blew off to drinks 
at Ciro’s, and finally asked to lunch at the 
Metropole. 

“I’ve made Dick promise not to play— 
even one louis,” said Mrs. Lorison to Bertie 
Girande, a young American who wore a new 
pair of trousers every day and who had a par- 
ticular orchid bred for his buttonhole. 

Mr. Girande blinked through his single 
eyeglass. ‘*Do you suppose he’ll stick to 
it?’ he drawled indolently. 

«Oh,’’ said Mrs. Lorison, ‘‘ Dick will 
stick to anything. He has a bit of the bull- 
dog in him au fond. Oh, yes, when he has 
promised ** Her syncope was eloquent. 

Luncheons eat up money, especially when 
a lot of well-conditioned men eat up the 
luncheons, and it was not very long before 
Dick realized that he was calling very often 
upon “his friend, Mr. Smith, the banker,” 
and that his circular notes were fast becoming 
unbeautifully less. 

‘¢ To-morrow we will go over‘to Cannes,” 
he said to his wife at last. “ We'll lunch 
cheaply at the Réserve and let these chaps 
stand up to a sandwich and a B. and S. for 
one day.”” 

Accordingly the next morning they took 
the train to Cannes, and Lorison began his 
method of economy by tipping the guard ten 
francs to keep their coupé to themselves. 



















































It was a lovely day and at every station 
Mrs. Lorison popped her small curly-gold 
head out of the window and drew in long 
breaths of the warm, sun-charged breeze. 

«« Oh, this is living,’ she exclaimed. 

«¢ Yes, and loving,’’ replied Dick, laughing 
like a boy. 

From the station at Cannes they walked up 
the narrow street, looking in at all the win- 
dows of the quaint curio shops, and it was with 
difficulty that Mrs. Lorison prevented Dick 
from buying everything he saw. Then, as 
luncheon time approached, they turned toward 
the promenade and walked slowly along the 
embankment: on one side was the azure sea, 
toam-fringed upon the yellow sands and on the 
left the row of palm-shadowed villas ; the day 
sang a song of drowsy sweetness. 

At the little “ Restaurant de la Réserve” a 
table was already set for them, because Dick 
with his new system of frugality had thought 
it wise to wire beforehand. At the other 
tables various types of people were sitting : 
a Russian grandduchess, divorced and déclasse, 
smoking cigarettes and talking every language 
but her own; near by, pretty Lady Dunstan- 
Dangars, a late planet in the galaxy of music- 
hall stars; farther along the new American 
beauty, Miss Flora Deane, who had made a 
sensation at Hombourg and whom a prince had 
eyed amorously. 

Lorison and his wife strolled about the 
curious little building, over plank bridges, 
looking down into the lobster tank, and 
finally, having chosen their victim swimming 
about under the green, seaweedy water, they 
sat down at their table and began to discuss 
their neighbors. 

Dick would not acknowledge that Miss 
Deane was handsome, and he—who had 
lighted cigarettes for more women than he 
could count in bygone days—declared, now, 
that it was an unwomanly habit to smoke and 
at once began to slang Russians in general and 
every woman in the Réserve in particular. 

When, at last, the déjeuner was brought 
they both declared that it was delicious, from 
the purée to the gélée-pistache, and Mrs. 
Lorison sent a message to the chef, which 
Dick supplemented by something more prac- 
tical if not more flattering. 

They took their coffee sitting upon the low 
sea wall which skirted the inclosure. Mrs. 
Lorison opened her red parasol and Dick 
lighted a cigarette, and they both decided 
that they were perfectly happy. 

The afternoon slipped away. Dick found 
several friends and compatriots among the 
gunners at the tir, and Mrs. Lorison said that 
she felt like a débutante, meeting so many 























men. They all told Dick, as they looked at 
his wife’s dainty beauty, that he was a 
‘< devilish lucky chap;°* and then they could 
not refrain from telling Mrs. Lorison, as taey 
noted Dick’s cool judgment and splendid 
strength, that she was “an extremely lucky 
woman”; and she laughed and chatted and 
was very gay and said that she did not be- 
lieve in the whole wide, beautiful world 
there were two such lucky people. 

It was late when they started for home. 
It had grown dark suddenly, and as they 
stood on the platform of the Cannes station, 
waiting for the train, Mrs. Lorison saw that 
Dick had turned up his collar. ‘“ Are you 
cold?” she asked. 

«I’ve never been cold in my life,” he said. 
‘< I’m just a little chilly.” 

** That is worse. 1 wish you would put on 
—something. How careless to have forgot- 
ten your covert coat. You look so nice in it, 
too.”” 

Lorison laughed and lighted another cigar- 
ette. Nevertheless his wife noticed that he 
was not in his usual gay spirits, and when the 
train wound into the station she secured a 
compartment and insisted upon making Dick 
comfortable in a corner, bundling him up in 
a fleecy, useless-looking wrap. 

When they got back to the hotel she in- 
sisted that he should go to bed. For the first 
time in his life Lorison did not remonstrate 
against what he called ‘*‘coddling.’’ He al- 
lowed himself to be waited upon and made 
much of and only smiled feebly when his wife 
kissed him. 

‘<If you are not better in the morning I 
shall send for a doctor,” she said. 

‘* You are a good enough doctor for me,”’ 
he replied, huskily. 

In the morning he was no better, and Mrs. 
Lorison did send for a doctor. When he 
came out of Dick's room his silence fright- 
ened her. 

*«Oh! don’t tell me he is really ill, doc- 
tor! He has never been ill in his life,’’ said 
Mrs. Lorison, throwing out a cork buoy to 
her sinking hopes. ‘* He is so—so strong. 
You don’t think it is anything—danger- 
ous?”” 

** Acute pneumonia—with suggestions of 
diphtheria.”” 

Death sentences are but words. 

All traces of fear left Mrs. Lorison’s face. 
If care and devotion could save him, then he 
should be saved. Dick, shorn of his strength, 
was asa child in her hands. Day and night 
she was at his side. His lightest whisper 
reached her; his slightest motion was as in- 
telligible as words. 

When the doctors suggested that there 
should be a nurse she declared that there was 
no necessity. “Am I not competent?”’ she 
asked. They explained that they were think- 
ing solely of her, not of him. You ought 
to have some one to help you. You will tire 
yourself out,’’ they said. “I am all right,” 
she told them. ‘*If he gets well I do not 
want a nurse. If he——-dies—I shall not need 
one.”” 

Thus the days wavered on in the balance 
of hope and despair. 

At last there came a day when he said him- 
self, **I am better.” 

She was upon her knees at his side. There 
was no prayer on her lips, but the look in her 
eyes was praise. 

Slowly, slowly he convalesced. The wan, 
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weary face which lay on the pillow was not 
less beautiful to the woman who watched it 
than had been the former ruddiness and glow- 
ing health which she had first learned to love. 
The very weakness which was so foreign to 
his nature seemed to make him more fully 
her own. 

*¢ You have saved his life,’’ the doctors said 
to her one morning. 

«It was my own life,” she answered, with 
a radiance sweeter than a smile. ‘ The in- 
stincts of self-preservation are very strong.”” 

Then followed those days of dreamy inert- 
ness which inevitably succeed conquest. Grad- 
ually the color came back to Lorison’s lips 
and the light to his eyes. 

They had been at Nice at that time for 
seven weeks. What with hotel bills, doctors’ 
expenses and the necessities resulting from ill- 
ness the exchequer was very low. There was 
one five hundred franc note left, that was all. 

A week's account at the hotel was due. 
The remainder of five hundred francs, Mrs. 
Lorison knew, would not go very far. What 
could she do? One thing was certain—she 
should not worry Dick. He was alive, and 
very soon, she told herself, he would he, 
metaphorically, kicking, and she did not care 
very much about anything else. Nevertheless 
the necessity of ready money stared her in the 
face. Of course there were her rings, she 
could raise something on them—all except 
that one which Dick had given her. 
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This bodice may be made of any material, such as crépon 
or light-weight silk. It isto be noticed that the top of 
the sleeves is plaited into the neck-band of the yoke, 
bodice front made in a yoke, below which the material is 


fulled into the belt. 


Within a week the rings had gone. An 
old Jew at the mont-de-pieté had convinced 
her that her diamonds were full of flaws and 
that her rubies were “off color.’’ ‘* They 
are worth very little, very—almost nothing,”* 
he explained, with a greasy shrug. And she 
had let them go for “almost nothing.” 

The doctors informed her that Dick ought 
not to be moved. ‘ You must make up your 
mind, madame,"’ they said, “to remain here 
another month. Give him achance. Paris or 
England at this time of year would be fatal." 

The word “fatal” decided her. What 
were a few paltry pounds, what was debt— 
even dishonor, compared to Dick's welfare 
—her love and his life? 

It was early in the morning that she went 
out of the hotel to see her old friend, the Jew. 
The day was a symphony, and as Mrs. Lor- 
ison went along the Avenue de la Gare she 
seemed in concord with the atmosphere. 
People noticed her. “Une Anglaise—ravis- 
sante, ca,’ she heard as she passed. Her 
scarlet parasol gave to her golden hair tints of 
copper and to her fair cheek a fuller bloom. 
Her high heels clicked as she walked along 
lightly. But, oh! 
her heavy heart. 

In her hand she 
clasped the ring. 
It was in the box in 
which Dick had 
given it to her. 
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** YOUNG LADY WALKING WITH SHUT PARASOL ” 
(See Corneiius’s Letter on page 28.) 


How well she remembered that happy day— 
it seemed like sacrilege to part with it. 

here, a little way in front of her, was the 
door, with its odious sign. She glanced 
about guiltily ; was any one looking? Ah! 
the indignity of it. She compressed her lips 
and went in. 

The Jew was there, sleek and smiling. 
“‘Could he do anything for madame? He 
was completely at madame’s service.” 

She showed him the ring, a single flashing 
diamond. 

He shook his head, looking half pityingly 
at the stone and then at her. 

«¢ A-h! ce n'est pas bon,” he said indiffer- 
ently. ‘*Chic—oui, and the setting trés 
But the brilliant, it is full of 
flaws—useless.”” 

Mrs. Lorison felt as if the ground were 
sinking under’ her feet. Useless! Dick's 
ring? Dick, who was so generous, so open- 
handed, who squandered money right and 
left—the idea was too absurd. 

The Jew shrugged his shoulders and said he 
was désolé that it was so. He saw that 
madame was disappointed. How much did 
madame expect on the ring ? 

**I do not know,” she faltered. “I need 
a little money—just now. I thought the 
stone was—was perfectly genuine.”’ 

The money-lender looked half inclined to 
yield. But after a brief pause he made an ef- 
fort as if to overcome such momentary weak- 
ness, and laid the ring down before him, 
pushing it lesiurely towards Mrs. Lorison. 

“« Je suis bien fache, madame, mais 

Mrs. Lorison took up the ring in silence. 
As she did so the sunlight struck it, sending 
an electric flash into the old man’s hungry 
eyes. ‘ Bon jour, monsieur,’’ she said, and 
gathered up her skirt so as not to sweep the 
floor in her departure. 

There was a moment’s silence, in which her 
high heels clicked over the boards, and then: 
« Attendez, madame ” she stopped. 

The Jew was leaning over the desk, his 
money-drawer open. Between his dirty thumb 
and forefinger he held a gold coin; his lips 
were parted in a leering smile, and his narrow 
eyes glistened wolfishly. 

‘Would a louis d'or be of service to 
madame?” 


” 
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: She looked at him in speechless amazement 
for a breadth’s space of time ; a louis d° or— 
for Dick’s ring ! 

““ Yes,’ she said, hesitatingly, “ I will take 
it,” and she went back. She received a little 
ticket, which she put quickly within her card- 
case, and delivered over the ring. 

“Bon jour,”’ said the Jew, gruffly, his 
suavity gone. 

Mrs. Lorison went out with rapid steps. 
She held the louis tightly in her hand. On 
the pavement, as she reached the street, she 
encountered two men, and although she did 
not let her eyes meet theirs she felt instinc- 
tively that they were watching her. ‘¢ Ah, 
c'est comme ¢a toujours. Une jolie femme, 
bien faite,’ she heard one of them remark, 
and then in English, with a laugh, “ These 
women are insatiate. They pawn or sell 
their jewels for a louis or two that they may 
go to Monte Carlo. Did you hear about 
Violette de Lys? She cleared a cool thou 
the other day on a twenty franc stake, backing 
her color. ‘The green cloth is as insidious as 
an opiate Then they passed on. 

A flush surged over Mrs Lorison’s face, 
dyeing it deeper than the reflection of her 
parasol had done. Some tiny voice seemed 
whispering to her, temptingly : “ Monte Carlo 
—fait votre jeu—nothing venture, nothing 
have." Why might not she, too, win? Others 
won. She clasped the louis tightly in her 
hand. When she reached the hotel she found 
Dick asleep. He had finished his late break- 
fast in her absence, and the glow of returning 
health tinged his face. She hesitated, playing 
with her doubts, listening to that tiny voice 
within. She glanced first at her husband and 
then at the louis. Surely she could leave him 
for an hour or two. She drew the cur- 
tains carefully, shutting the sunlight from his 
eyes but not from the room, and then sat 
down and scribbled a hasty note to him. 

‘¢ Dearest: I have gone out to lunch with 
** she paused. Whom should she say? 
Then her pen flew on: ‘‘ with an old friend 
of ours. Forgive me for leaving you. Every 
minute that I am away will seem a lifetime to 
me.”’ 

She pinned the half sheet of paper to the 
tablecloth where he could read it without 
moving when he awoke, then in silence, with 
a lingering look backward, she tiptoed out of 
the room and closed the door. 

At the entrance of the hotel she called a 
fiicre and gave the order to drive to the sta- 
tion. As she went along she counted her 
change—one franc for the cab; a five franc 
piece, which would pay for her ticket; a few 
loose sous, and her last louis. That was the 
extent of her worldly possessions. As she 
rattled down the gay street she smiled a little 
grimly at the thought, and smoothing out the 
folds of her faultless gown she wondered if 
anybody in the world were as poor as she. 

When she reached the gare all was confu- 
sion. The train de luxe from Paris was just 
in and would start on its way again in two 
minutes. The rush and bustle amounted 
almost to riot. She had only time to buy her 
ticket “4 Monte Carlo, premiére classe” and 
the guard hustled her into her place. 

She was not alone, but she did not give a 
thought to her fellow travelers until Beaulieu 
was passed and she became anxious to reach 
her destination. The train flashed in and out 
of the innumerable short tunnels which abound 
along that part of the line. Mrs. Lorison 
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thought vaguely of a journey through a flute, 
and in the interstices of light and darkness she 
began to observe her companions. 

Opposite to her was a woman, resplendent 
in black lace and jet. She was gigantic and 
at the same time well corsetted, as only a 
French worman can be. Her hands were en- 
cased in suéde gloves of perfect fit and hue. 
She was engaged in working out a system and 
plied a red and blue crayon, alternately, mak- 
ing subdued muttering calculations, beneath 
the delicate film of her veil. Next to her sat a 
young girl, that is to say, she gave at first 
glance the impressior of youth. But Mrs. 
Lorison soon discovered that the bow of her 
mouth was carmine and that the coppery-gold 
encrustation of her hair was slandered by the 
tell-tale darkness at its roots, and that her 
blue eyes were not innocent—at least of bistre. 
She was exquisitely gowned in fawn-color 
vrillé, sublimized by yards of passementerie 
composed of amethyst and gilt, and she ex- 
haled the perfume of esprit de Loti. 

The other two occupants of the compart- 
ment, who sat at the other end, were men. 
They spoke French, although neither of them 
was native. Mrs. Lorison judged one to be 
Russian by his pretty, mincing, effeminate 
choice of words; while the other she knew 
was English by his slur of the r and his abuse 
of the u. She recollected them at once as the 
two men who had passed her that morning as 
she had come hurriedly out of the little den 
where she had visited the Jew money-lender. 

Arrived at Monte Carlo Mrs. Lorison did 
not go up from the station to the terrace in 
the lift, a huge hanging machine which opens 
its jaws for the weary. She preferred the in- 
cline which wound in and out among palms 
and marble railings. 

But the beauties of nature and of art did 
not appeal to Mrs. Lorison then. She felt a 
tightening of the cords of her heart as she 
ascended the steps and found herself in the 
garden-like square in front of the Casino. 
She hesitated an instant and then went into 
the collonaded entrance hall of the Cercle des 
Etrangers. A liveried official directed her to 





** SILVER-GRAY SATIN” 
(See Cornelius’s Letter on page 28.) 
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A Sample Epvelope, of either 
WHITE, FLESH or BRUNETTE 


0ZZONI'S 
OWDER. 


You have seen it advertised for a 
years, but have zou ever tried it?—If 
not,—you do not know what an Ideal 
Complexion Powder is. 


POZZONI’S 


besides betas an acknowledged beautifier, 
has many refreshing uses. It prevents chaf- 
ing ,sun-burn, wind-tan,lessens rae mene 
etc.; in factitisa mostdelicate and 
protection to the face during hot weather. 
It is Soid Everywhere. 
For sample, address 


-A. POZZONI CO. St. Louis, Mo 
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Phoenix 
oonrance Company, 


OF LONDON, 
37 and 39 LIBERTY STREET, New York. 
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58 WEST asth STREET, N. Y. 
Importers of choice materials and fabrics for evening, 
carriage and street dresses—original designs. 
Our skill in producing the most satisfactory zesuits on all 
orders entrusted to us warrants us in soliciting your patronage. 





TOURISTS IN EUROPE 
Should travel from Liverpool to London by the Great Eastern 
Railway CATHEDRAL ROUTE, 

It includes the finest English Cathedrals, Abbeys, Homes 
of the Pilgrim Fathers, Cambridge University, the Tenny- 
son and Dickens Country, etc. Read 

““ HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND,” 
by Percy Lindley, 100 pages, illustrated, price 25 cents, — 

Direct Daily Service 10 Continent of Europe via Harwich 
and the Hook of Holland, and Antwerp. Cheap Tours in 
Holland, Belgium, Germany and Switzerland. Special cheap 
tickets to Antwerp Exhibition. Guides, pamphlets, etc., 
from H. J. KErCHAM, 379 Broadway, New York City. 
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SPECIALTIES— 
Riding and Hunting Breeches 
and Box Driving Coats. 

-measurement card 


The only practical Breeches 
maker in this country 


The latest novelties in Gentlemen’s Riding 
Breeches for Summer wear are India Silk, Khakis, 
Twillitts and Tweeds in new Bird's-eye weave, 
in all shades, which are confined to my own ex- 
= use and cut in the very latest London 
style. 

Knickerbocker Breeches for Riding, Fishing, 
Shooting and Country wear, of hand-made Harris 
Shetlands and Donegal Homespuns, which, by 
their natural qualities and vegetable dye render 
them particularly adapted for ali sporting pur- 
poses. They are worn with Highland spats and 
box cloth leggings. 

Jenkins’ Driving Coats are unsurpassed for cut, 
style and design. Please examine my specialties 
before placing your order with unpract: al 
tailors. Will wait on gentlemen in New York 
with a full line of samples by appointment. 





LATEST PERFUMES 
VioLeTTeE RoyALeE 





TZAREVNA 


STRENIA 


These dainty Per- 
fumes appeal to re- 
fined tastes, and are 
all the vogue in Lon- 
don and Paris. 

STERN Bros. 


23d St. N.Y. 


and all leading deal- 
ers everywhere. 





Vogue Binding Cases 


Cases as shown 
here, bound in col- 
ored cloth, stamped 
with gold, and hojd- 
ing thirteen copies 
of Vogue, sent post- 
age free and secure- 
ly packed to any 
address in the Unit- 
ed States on rectipt 
of $1.25. 

This is a superior 
binder, with nocut- 
ting, punching or 
defacement of the 

aper necessitated. 

t is light and 
durable, and looks 
like a bound vol. 
ume, handsomely 
designed. 

A similar case bound in soft brown leather, most agreeable 
to the touch and stamped in gold, supplied for $2.25, postage 
free, This leather-bound case is designed specially for 
drawing-room tables, for which it makes a handsome orna- 
ment. 

Address, 


VOGUE, 220 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
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a small room on the left, and there she re- 
ceived a green ticket from a person at the 
desk who asked her some questions and regis- 
tered her name. At length she found herself 
equipped to enter the salle. 

As the green baize doors opened to admit 
her a mondaine murmur met her ears and the 
scent of velutine striated itself upon the viti- 
ated atmosphere. She found herself in a 
crowd, never so much alone, and glanced 
about helplessly, hoping yet fearing to see a 
friend. 

(To be concluded in Vogue of 19 July.) 








‘* THE GIRL IN THE BEACH CHAIR” (See Cornelius’s Letter.) 


FROM CORNELIUS 


Y last week’s letter contained, among 
other interesting information, a de- 
scription of a new departure in, cor- 

sets. As this is a novelty, I was puffed up 
with pride and “exceeding glad” that I had 
succeeded in getting the “ primeur’’ for 
Vogue. In this condition I thoroughly en- 
joyed my dinner at home and, as soon as I 
could, I launched forth in an enthusiastic 
account of the affair and the brilliant manner 
in which I had managed it. I started off 
“like a rocket,” but in the height of my glory 
I noticed a certain well-known expression on 
the fair visage of Mrs. C. (who had not been 
consulted nor seen my letter) that dimmed 
things and down I came ‘‘ like a stick.”” 

“« La belle affaire!*’ scornfully sniffed my 
better half, when the atmosphere had resumed 
its normal state, “ why, you poor man, I have 
always had perfect control over my corset and 
obtain exactly similar results with my system 
of lacing, and, having sent for a corset, she 
proceeded to practically demonstrate the truth 
of her assertion. 

She showed me that by passing the lacets in 
the same way that boots are laced, through 
the first five top holes, cutting the lacets and 
fastening them, this makes that part independ- 
ent. Then a fresh start is made and contin- 
ued until the middle is reached. At this 
point instead of crossing the ends each end is 
passed through a second hole on the same 
side, and then only does the crossing begin 
again and is continued until every hole is oc- 
cupied. All this looked as simple as A, B 
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C, and I sat in a state of beatific admiration, 
until I suddenly saw that she was pulling on 
four ends of laces in the middle of the corset. 
I vainly remonstrated over this sleight-of-hand 
business, and tried awfully hard to understand 
where she got four ends when all along she 
had been working with two, until, finally, I was 
informed that it was a simple every-day per- 
formance of any woman of average intelli- 
gence, and that it made no earthly difference if 
I did not see how it was done, as it was 
perfectly clear to those who were obliged to 
wear this mysterious article of toilet, and, that 
men were stupids anyhow. 

In the United States of America 
the reply to this last assertion is 
“chestnut!” but being in France 
my answer was ‘* Henri Quatre est 
mort!*’ which the same is the 
French equivalent. 

Before, however, ‘letting me 
up,” she went on to say: ‘* You 
are to call particular attention to 
the costumes shown in the drawings 
this week, as they are extremely 
Parisian and very pretty and in 
most exquisite taste. They could 
not be more a Ja mode, and give 
a better idea of how a well-gowned 
woman looks in Paris in the summer 
of 1894.” 

The girl with the open parasol, 
walking in her father’s park in the 
country and who has one of the best 
‘¢dots’’ of the season, wears a cos- 
tume of periwinkle foulard dotted 
with white, having a ruffle at the 
bottom of the skirt; the waist is 
gathered ; the belt, which is draped 
and pointed at one side, finished at 
the top of the point by a bow; the 
bows and ends falling on the skirt are all of 
black surah ; the. cravat is lace with points of 
lace and black ribbons around the collar; the 
sleeves are wide, having gathered cuffs with 
lace insertion. The hat is of natural Tuscan 
straw, a la lamballe, trimmed with large bows 
of changeable glacé satin and black feathers. 

The girl in the beach chair on the pier, on 
the end of which is a flag which, not being in 
its proper position, should cause trouble to 
the **lubber’’ who has charge-of it, wears a 
gown of dragon-fly blue mousseline de soie, 


trimmed with a flounce of white satin, at the . 


head of which are three rows of ribbon; on 
the corsage, which is blouse form, are rows 
of small gathers and loose guipure insertion ; 
the sleeves are short. The toque is of red- 
dish-brown lace straw trimmed with a coronet 
of geranium and sea-gulls’ wings. 

The young lady walking with a shut par- 
asol is a friend of girl No. 1, and is going to 
see her so as to show off her new gown, which 
is of crépon pelure d’ognon (onion peelings ! 
Great Scott! Can this be the fact? Yes, it 
is not only the fact, but I am assured that it 
is a very beautiful shade, grading from “ vert 
de Nil’’ to ‘* claire de lune’’) ; the vest is of 
yellow (ochre) guipure ; the belt, collar, ro- 
settes and bows on the sleeves are of black 
satin. The hat is of green rice straw trimmed 
with black feathers; the bows and drapery on 
it are of orange satin ornamented with a Rhine 
stone buckle. I like her dress, perhaps, better 
than the first one described ; at any rate, the 
only possible criticism I might make, if I 
ever dared to again, would be that I do not 
like short sleeves in street costumes. 
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The last drawing shows a costume that 
Mrs. C, says she is going to have when our 
‘«ship comes in.’’ It is of silver-gray satin, 
skirt is set in panels showing points of plaited 
lace, the corsage is cut out over the hips and 
pointed back and front; the square yoke and 
the cravat are of lace; the sleeves are of 
black velvet having revers of lace, the corsage 
and skirt are ornamented with inlaid mother- 
of-pearl buttons. (These Mrs. C. intends to 
suppress). The hat is of black straw trimmed 
with cream lace and black feathers. 

All the hats described are alsothe “ dernier 
cri’’ and come from the best known modistes 
in Paris. Like the costumes, they are “ cre- 
ated ’’ for one of the swellest women here and 
were only finished and delivered this week. 


Cornelius. 
Paris, 1 June, 1894. 


WHAT SHE WEARS 


SAILOR SUITS—BROWN HOLLAND POPULAR 
BUT  UNBECOMING—-ADVENT OF _ LACE- 
TRIMMED LINEN COLLARS——-RUFFLES— 
THREATENED INVASION OF CRINOLINE— 
LITTLE GIRLS ARE ONCE AGAIN RATION- 
ALLY COSTUMED. 


He old-fashioned sprigged muslins and 
organdies of our grandmothers’ time 
are all the rage this season. They 

are made up in dainty, picturesque styles and 
are exceedingly becoming. Of course they 
must have quantities of lace and ruffles and 
ribbons, and are particularly pretty when worn 
over silk slips, but the effect is so good that 
one does not lament the outlay. 

Southern women are particularly partial to 





** THE GIRL WITH THE OPEN PARASOL”’ 
(See Cornelius’s Letter.) 


muslins and similar materials and wear them 
even at seashore places quite regardless of fog 
and damp, taking the precaution, however, to 
provide themselves with so many that they 
can always present a smart appearance. 
These same gowns must always be immacu- 
lately clean and fresh to look well, but on a 
hot midsummer day there is nothing more 
becoming. 

The sailor suits are quite as much the fash- 
ion this season as ever, indeed, seem to be 
more popular. They are made in Galatea 



































A Bottle of 


tive qualities. 





7% 


deleterious admixtures. 


Imperial Beer 


is the most healthful and refreshing of drinks. 
perial Beer excels in flavor, color, body, and diges- 
It is free from excess of gas and all 
It promotes digestion and 
benefits the health. Connoisseurs say Imperial is 
‘*The Beer to Drink.’’ 

Beadleston & Woerz, new york city 


Empire Brewery. 
Any First-class Grocer Will Supply You. 





SARAH BERNHARDT, 
PATTI, 
DAVENPORT 
All three have used Imperial Hair Regenerator. It will 


produce any shade of hair from black to lightest blonde. 
It restores bleached hair to any one of a dozen beautiful, 


uniform shades, Gives gray hair its natural color. Perfectly | 


clean, Good for the hair, leaves it softand glossy. Book 


about it free. 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL MFG. CO, 


292 FIFTH AVENUE, ‘NEW YORK. 
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RECAMIER CREAM 
FOR THE COMPLEXION. 





For Sale by Druggists and fancy 
goods dealers. 
Pronin Ae nr Oy 
MAHLER BUILDING, 6TH Avs. & 31ST St., N. Y. 











Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 


ache, bad taste in the mouth, | 


coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c.. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., Ncw York. 
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THE CHILDREN’S 
DRESSMAKING CoO., 
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Fing HAND-MAps INFANTS’ CLOTHING, COATS 
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K. J. COLLINS, 
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duck and linen, but are more trimmed than 
last year. Batiste, strange to say, is one of 
the best materials out of which to make the 
sailor collar, the cuffs, belt and band on these 
gowns. Linen, even the finest quality, invar- 
iably changes color in washing. Flannel, 
which does keep its color, is too heavy, but 
batiste of the heavier qualities proves all that 
can be desired for this purpose. 

The scarf to be worn under the collar and 
knotted in a sailor knot in front must be 
madeof a square of black silk, and the proper 
plan is to tie the two ends together before 
putting it on. Then put the head through it, 
having the narrow ends of the silk at the 
back of the neck. This leaves no unsightly 
ends, but gives plenty of silk to make a stun- 
ning sailor knot, which is held down by two 
narrow pieces of black ribbon tied over the 
sailor knot in a tiny double bow. 

The striped lawn shirt waists, made full on 
the shoulders and with turned-down collar 
and cuffs, and worn with narrow satin bow, 
are quite the smartest things of the kind. 
They look particularly ‘*fit’’ with the duck 
and linen suits made with the cutaway coat 
with long tails. 

The prettiest white duck suit I saw at Nar- 
ragansett Pier last week. It had a medium- 
length jacket and was worn with a purple and 
white striped linen shirt and long purple tie. 
The hat was of white rough straw of the 
Hombourg shape, with four black cock’s 
feathers. The whole costume was very plain, 
but smart toa degree. Another white duck 
suit I saw was made with the cutaway coat, 
and was worn with black and white striped 
shirt and very broad-brimmed white sailor 
hat. 

The brown Holland linen suits are effective 
made on the sailor model and trimmed with 
bright scarlet, sailor collar, belt, cuffs and 
band on the shirt. Unfortunately, effective 
does not mean becoming, and these gowns 
are very-trying, the scarlet and the linen each 
in themselves having an unpleasant tendency 
to kill any fine tints of hair and skin. 

The heavy large lace collars are rapidly 
being superseded in popular fancy by the linen 
ones trimmed with lighter qualities of lace. 
I saw a particularly pretty one the other day 
worn over a black and white checked silk. It 
was pointed back and front, and was wide 
over the shoulders. Made of the finest white 
linen and trimmed with ruffle of lace, it was 
very chic and gave a distinctive air to the 
gown, which otherwise it would not have had. 

Light blue collars and belts are much worn 
with black and white gowns. When finished 
with cut-steel buckles, these collars and belts 
give a very dressy effect, and the gown needs 
no other trimming, which is a great relief 
after the yards and yards of lace in which we 
have been enveloped during the past year. 

Tiny ruffles edged with lace are much used 
in trimming summer gowns, and clusters “of 
them on skirt and cape give a very French 
look to the plainest costume. I saw a pale 
gray gown the other day made with seven tiny 
ruffies on the skirt, each edged with narrow 
white Valenciennes lace. The bodice was 
severely plain, but had over it one of the new 
shaped square capes trimmed with three of the 
tiny ruffles edged with lace. It was an odd 
gown, but effective and smart. 

Ruffles of any size are the best trimming 
for wash gowns. They give a certain flare to 
the bottom of the skirts which adds much to 
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them, and when combined with flounces 
often change a very dowdy garment into a 
thing of beauty. A flounce put on in fes- 


‘toons with straight ruffle just beneath is novel 


and extremely satisfactory. Ruffles and 
flounces, while nearly related, do not belong 
to the same family. There is a distinction 
with a difference to the initiated that to the 
ordinary mind is not at all perceptible. 

With settled summer weather and the con- 
sequent necessity for wearing thin gowns has 
come a rumor that, if the styles do not change 
and smaller skirts come in fashion, by next 
year bustles and crinoline will have to be 
worn. These full, plain skirts have a sad 
tendency to become “slinky,”’ and stiff silk 
or starched petticoats are not sufficient to 
make them hang as they should. The hair- 
cloth lining is not possible in many of the 
summer fabrics, and one is compelled to wear 
a haircloth under petticoat to keep one’s skirts 
out properly. These haircloth skirts bear a 
strong likeness to the former advance-guard 
of the much-derided hoopskirt which was so 
successfully fought against last year, and un- 
less radical measures are adopted the enemy 
will be in possession before the danger is re- 
alized. 

For evening wear gowns are worn long, 
demi-train, and much better do they look in 
consequence. Except for dancing (when a 
train skirt is a great nuisance) no gown made 
décollete looks well with short skirts, and 
women look far better when their whole cos- 
tume is appropriate. Long trailing draperies 
always add a certain air of elegance to a 
woman's toilette and are vastly becoming. 
For older women particularly it is a great 
mistake to have any but their walking gowns 
made short. Heavy rich goods look absurd 
when cut off short, and have often a far poorer 
look than cheaper fabrics made up in graceful 
and becoming length. 

Children’s frocks this year are much more 
becoming than usual. While the picturesque 
look is still the fashion it is no longer 
deemed necessary to condemn little girls to 
wear skirts down to the heels and up under 
their arm. Skirts to the knee are now the 
correct style and waists of a reasonable length 
as well. The flowered dimities are dainty 
and appropriate for little girls’ frocks, and I 
have seen lately one or two of white with 
moss rosebuds made up to wear with green 
sash and shoulder knots. 

Gamp dresses are the best, for light muslins 
do not stand continual washing, and often a 
fresh gamp has to be put on twice in the day 
on account of soiled sleeves. Sheer white 
organdies with fine embroideries, and worn 
with ribbon sash and shoulder knots, are the 
prettiest frocks little girls can wear. The gamps 
can be as fancy and expensive as anyone 
wishes with fine insertion and hand-sewing, but 
the beauty of children’s dressing must be in 
the materials and making and any showy look 
must be avoided. 

Sailor suits made like those boys wear, 
in Galatea cloth, serge, white duck and 
linen are capital frocks for summer wear, 
and while they are not so “dressy’*’ have 
an air of style which is extremely good. 
Puffed sleeves and deep revers are on almost 
all the prettiest frocks I have seen, and piqué 
caps edged with embroidery over the sleeves 
are quite new in style. An embroidered 
linen I saw the other day was made on this 
pattern and was further trimmed by having a 
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beading of white insertion for the belt, through 
which was run an inch-wide pink ribbon, 
which was finished at the back of the waist 
with two rosettes. The same beading and 
ribbon was on the front and back of the neck, 
which was cut low to show the gamp. 

Hand-sewing on children’s frocks and on 
women’s undeiwear never goes out of fashion, 
and in spite of the marvellous stitching pro- 
duced by the sewing machines there is for 
most women a perpetual fascination in the 
dainty hand work, which nothing has ever 
superseded. 


AS SEEN BY HIM 
Wt clothes give out—and they some- 


times do as a subject—and men and 

women seem to come up a little 
more to the mark than is usual, one feels dis- 
satisfied at the seeming perfection of the 
world. I have had more letters of inquiry 
than usual recently, but the questions asked 
are about subjects which I find it extremely 
difficult to treat in an inquiry, or “agony” 
column. . 

There are puzzling bits of etiquette—and I 
always divide etiquette into two parts, that of 
clothes and that of manners—which only the 
common sense of the person writhing in doubt 
can unravel. 

For instance, here is my old friend Wirkie 
Beekman, who, this year, has an economical 
turn of mind. I believe it is considered 
somewhat smart to play at being poor this 
season. Wirkie will not go to a first-class 
hatter and buy a decent straw, but prefers to 
run into some outlandish place on one of the 
avenues and purchase something for seventy- 
five cents—a wonderful bargain. For a day 
Wirkie is as pleased with his ‘‘ bargain’’ as a 
child with a new toy—I know I have heard 
this simile before, it sounds middle-classed— 
perhaps I read it in Howells, or in the Swed- 
ish novelist with the unpronounceable name. 
But afterthenovelty has worn off——which it does 
with the thin gum veneer with which the hat 
is varnished—then he cannot help feeling 
utterly ashamed of himself. He gives the 
offending hat to the valet and buys one befit- 
ting his station in life. 

A man can not afford to have a shabby hat 
or bad shoes. ‘These two items, like a coffin 
for a relative or for oneself, must be of the 
very best that one can command. 

Get your hats at a first-class hatter’s. You 
will have the consciousness of being what you, 
I hope, profess to be—at least decent. 

I must*confess I do judge a man by the 
coat he wears, and the finer the texture, the 
better the fit and cut, the more respect I have 
for him, and, what is more, although most 
people, and you, my dear young fellow whom 
I am now addressing, indulge in heroics and all 
that kind of humbug about honest hearts un- 
der shabby and shiny broadcloth— you and T 
and all of us feel much better at being 
greeted by menclad 4 la mode than by seedy 
individuals. You know that you involun- 
tarily turn down a side street an] you glance 
timidly up and down to see whether there 
are any people you know who are looking at 
you. There is not one man in athousand who 
would stand the ordeal, who would walk up 
the Avenue with even his father clinging to 
his arm if that relative had not seen fit to 
array himself in the way he should. 

Putting all other reasons aside, the contrast 

















would be so painful as to make one appear 
outré, which is something to be avoided. 
Why, I sat one Sunday last winter under an 
eminent divine who preached a rousing ser- 
mon about the equality of the rich and poor, 
and how we should make no distinction, and 
how we should cherish shabby coats, etc. I 
did see him arm-in-arm with a roughly clad 
workingman soon afterward, but it was on 
Avenue A. The next day the divine was on 
Fifth Avenue, quite resplendent in brand-new 
cloth of a clerical cut. The same working- 
man passed. Did his reverence rush and 
greet him and take him down with him on 
his promenade? Oh, dear, no! It was about 
four and all New York was out. He gave 
his companion of yesterday a cool nod and 
looked the other way, right into Delmonico’s 
window, and doffed his shiny hat. Mrs. Van 
Coller was taking luncheon there. She is 
worth millions and has a sitting in his church. 

Low white waistcoats and a very broad 
Ascot tie—except not arranged 41’ Ascot, 
but brought up in a puff and in curious wrin- 
kles—are much worn in Paris and somewhat 
in London. They are taken from the fashion 
plates of 1830 and are very picturesque. I 
shall wear some at Newport later. They are 
a little too warm for this négligé roof-garden 
season. 

Notwithstanding my efforts to make people 
wear their Tuxedo or Cowes coats, or, more 
properly, dinner jackets, at the roof-gardens, 
I find a number of men not dressed for the 
evening. It looks perhaps better, in one way, 
as if you had just run in from the country. 
You were caught in town and are waiting for 
your suburban train at the Garden. 

All very well, but otherwise, summer or 
winter, in season or out of season, a man 
should always be dressed for the evening. 
They do it in England, where you would be 
unable otherwise to get into a first-class the- 
atre even, and we should do it here. 

I have some words of advice next week to 
give on a very delicate subject apropos of 
summer men and summer girls. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


D. K.—You will find knickers very convenient in 
bicycling. I should not advise straps, as in riding. 
There is a particular costume which has often been 
described in these columns—knickers, jacket, yarn 
stockings, cap and low, or bicycling shoes. Do 
not wear a sweater. You can get the shoes from 
any sporting goods dealer. 

G. B.—A coat, trousers, pretty shirt of blue or 
pink, linen or fancy cambric club tie and straw hat 
with russet shoes will make an excellent morning 
costume in very hot weather. It is permissible to 
leave off your waistcoat if your shirt fits well and if 
you wear a belt. 

W. Bonv.—A good and correct shooting costume 
is homespun or corduroy knicker trousers, sack coat 
buttoned high, top boots coming to knee and derby 
or alpine hat. ‘The latter is more picturesque. 

Tuxepvo.—English authorities have proclaimed 
against the double-breasted waistcoat, but I know 
some men at your club who still are very partial to 
them and who insist that they are the only smart 
things to wear. Of course you refer to white waist- 
coats. 

J. J. L.—A very pretty present for a man was 
shown me yesterday. It came from London. It 
was a gold case, somewhat larger than the one used 
for holding a pencil. It opened at the top and con- 
tained an amber cigarette mouthpiece. The case 
had the monogram and crest of the person to whom 
it was presented. It was attached to his chain, on 
which were his gold cigarette case, his pencil, his 
gold match box and his keys. 





L. K. D.—Him knows but little about the sum- 


mer girl. You might try Narragansett. 


N. G. I.—It depends where you want to go. | 
The English rule for the seaside. is dark gray home- | 


spun, blue colored shirt, brown leather boots and 


straw hat. 


A TRIP ACROSS 


& Co., went abroad on the Paris to collect 
fabrics, furniture and wall papers for the fall. 

How this young and very much advanced firm has 
become a fashionable fixture, and, with its ** Popular 
Shop ’’ as a pattern, has fairly hit the fancy of the 
smart set, may be told in a few words. Up to 
a year ago, Joseph P. McHugh & Co. were interior 
architects, decorators and furnishers, exclusively em- 
ployed by those who were privately invited to their 
unique model rooms, enriched by the collections and 
embodied ideas of Mr. McHugh. 

When the financial pressure of 1893 began to 
make itself felt among the very class to which the 
cost of interior decoration had previously been a mat- 
ter of indifference, the patrons of Messrs. McHugh 
& Co. showed a tendency to instruct the use of less 
expensive fabrics and wall papers, but without any 
desire to sacrifice considerations of taste. 

With the supply in New York at that time, to 
realize this wish was impracticable, but with charac- 


PARIS 
(From Our Own Correspondent) 


T is not la grande semaine, but la petite 
semaine, that we should style the present 
week, which is characterized by an alto- 


gether unprecedented lack of spirit en train 


| and Parisian _ brio. 
| seems forced and artificial, and with the ex- 


N 27 June Mr. Frank N. Dowling, repre- 
senting the concern of Joseph P. McHugh | 


teristic energy a line of the beautiful though inexpen- | 


sive ** Liberty fabrics °*’ 


was quickly imported from | 


samples, and in connection with several quaint | 


shapes of London furniture, and a proper selection of 
foreign wall papers to harmonize, the surplus of the 
importation was displayed and offered to those of the 


public who wished to make the home beautiful with- | 
in moderate limits of cost, and could appreciate the | 


proper materials when found. 


The idea seems to | 


have been good, for room after room of the buildings | 


of Messrs. 
and Fifth Avenue, have been given up to the special 
stuffs, chairs and paper hangings, and the upholstery 
workrooms have been transferred to a building near 
by, to afford needed additional space. 

Illustrations which have appeared in Vogue from 
time to time give some idea of their effective arrange- 
ment of the interior for salesrooms, and the quiet shop 
has easily filled the want of a place where one could 
select decorative materials in leisurely fashion, with 
the accompaniment of polite service and a certainty 
of the right sort of company. 

For the coming season Messrs. McHugh & Co. 
promise novel and original effects which will be first 
shown in New York before being put on the market 
abroad. These importations will be based upon the 
suggestions given by those of their patrons whose 
country houses have been beautified by the fabrics, 
furniture and wall papers brought over last spring. 


McHugh & Co., at Forty-second Street | 


What gaiety there is 


ception of a meagre parade of the Coaching 
Club, where almost all the drags seemed to 
belong to the Hebrew race or to be freighted 
by them, a few isolated dinner parties and a 
couple of balls, there has been nothing to 
mark this week, ordinarily the acme of the 
metropolitan season. The annual flower 
festival on Sunday last in the Bois de Bou- 
logne was a dismal failure, the threatening 
skies keeping away many who had intended to 
take part in the féte. The Avenue des 
Acacias was by no means overcrowded with 
florally adorned vehicles, and as far as I could 
judge, cyclists both male and female, pre- 
dominated, having completely taken the place 
of smart victorias, landaus and phaetons. 
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Of the most popular resorts this season is 
the Ile de Puteaux Club, where we have had a 
grand attraction in the shape of ladies’ lawn 
tennis tournaments, one of the champions 


being the young Duchesse d’Ayen who, 
about a year ago, was married by the eldest son 
of the Duc de Noailles. It is impossible to 
imagine a more charming and delightful 
resort in these hot summer days, and twice or 
thrice a week all that is most chic and most 
elegant of the Parisian grand monde may be 
found established under the trees, around the 
broad trunks of which deftly trained creeping 
roses in full bloom, of delicate, pinkish yellow, 
wind themselves in almost tropical luxuriance, 
toa height of ten feet or more, triumphs of 
artistic cultivation and of natural growth. 
Under the big, red Indian umbrellas, princesses 
and marquises, in no way inferior either in 
daintiness or in wit to those of the bygone cen- 
tury, may be seen sipping tea and as often as 
not a dance and a cotillon, ending with a 
supper, follow the excellent dinner provided 
oy the club chef and partaken of in the open 
air. 

What renders these entertainments all the 
more charming is their sans facgon and the 
absence of the conventional evening dress on 
the part of the men and of the décolleté 
dresses and all the customary attirail de 
guerre on the part of the women, who are 
arrayed mostly in delicious muslin toilettes. 
A dream of a dress was one worn by the 
Comtesse de Greffuhle, consisting of white 
muslin, powdered with small white embroid- 
ered dots and woven with a tartan design in 
pale blue silk. This made over a white 
taffeta lining had a simple hem turned up all 
around with corn-colored point d’ Argentan. 

The corsage, shirred at the neck, disap- 
peared at the waist beneath a sash of pale 
blue satin, passed through three small dia- 
mond buckles, one in the centre of the waist, 
the other two on either side, a bow and two 
long ends-of satin ribbon neatly tied falling 
at the back. The full sleeves of muslin 
reached to the elbows only, a flounce of lace 
finishing them off beneath a torsade of satin 
knotted into a pretty square-shaped bow. 

Bull-fighting having apparently lost its 
popularity with the Parisians, and boxing 
matches having failed to attract attention ex- 
cepting with the demi-monde, a new form of 
entertainment has been inaugurated which 
has its headquarters in the Rue Spontini, near 
the entrance to the Bois de Boulogne. It 
bears the name of the Echassodrome Parisien, 
and consists of a display of walking, running 
and wrestling on stilts. The échassiers, who 
are of both sexes, come from the Landes, 
where stilts, from the nature of the soil, are 
absolutely indispensable. At the signal for 
the battle to begin in the wrestling competi- 
tion, the scene becomes one of the strangest 
imaginable. The contestants are only allowed 
to use their elbows and their stilts in endeay- 
oring to trip their opponents, and the victory 
belongs to him who has succeeded in knock- 
ing over the largest number of wooden legs. 
But I fear that when the novelty has worn off 
this species of amusement, like every other, 
will pall on the jaded tastes of the Parisian, 
and that we shall have to look for something 
still more exciting. 

In my last letter I referred to the number 
of great families that were in mourning, in- 
cluding the Aigles, the Mortemarts, the 
Beauftremonts, the Sabrans, the Uzes, the 
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Luynes and others. But it is only right that 
I should add that the rules of mourning have 
become far less strict than in days of yore. 
Necessarily so since, owing to the extensive 
character of the relationship of our leading 
families, their members would be in mourning 
and debarred from gaiety from one year’s end 
to the other ; tor no sooner would they cease 
wearing black for the death of one relative 
than they would be forced to don it for that 
of another. 

Widows quite recently bereaved are now 
seen at dinner parties and at theatres, the 
only deference to conventionality being that 
the dinners are styled diners intimes, and 
that at the theatre the widow occupies a baig- 
noir, or lower chair-box, instead of those on 
the grand and upper tiers. While both men 
and women have thus softened the old-time 
rigor of society’s decrees with regard to the 
etiquette on the subject of mourning, they have 
increased, rather than diminished, the emblems 
of grief worn by their servants and horses, 
whose colored pompons are replaced by ones 
of crape. If matters go on at the present rate 
we may possibly come to dispense with all 
tokens of mourning as far as we are con- 
cerned, and following the example of the an- 
cients, shave the heads of our servants, male 
and female, and cut off the tails of our horses, 
by way of compliment to the dear departed. 


Comtesse de Champdoce. 
Paris, June, 1894. 


NOTES HERE AND THERE 


The Misses Cameron wear écru lace col- 
lars that are wide, falling well over the shoul- 
ders, like small capes. Miss Cameron’s was 
worn with a black gown distinctively pretty 
with its full drawn vest of heavy satin that 
was shaded in tint from the deepest mauve to 
the palest blue. Touches of this handsome 
satin appeared again on her small black toque. 
The gown with which Miss Kitty Cameron 
wore her lace collar was a deeply ridged black 
crepon. The body had a simple French 
waist, with throatband and belt of light blue 
chined silk. Over her fair face drooped a 
wide black hat, its soft straw crown and wide 
black lace brim heaped with black plumes. 

A jolly and rather odd little-luncheon gown 
of Miss Webb's is well worth description, as 
it came in for a deal of interested scrutiny. 
It was a crépon, of course, biege color, 
adorned with a full falling collar of écru 
lace and a high throatband of clear yellow 
crépe. In front, just under the chin, were set 
two full choux of yellow crépe, and from 
them soft folds of the crépe were drawn down 
over the bust, and at the waist line appeared a 
couple more of choux, whence the crépe 
passed, sashwise, around the wearer’s body to 
knot and fall in long loops and ends behind. 
The skirt of this costume was straight and 
plain, but her hat was distinctly lovely with 
its black chip crown and wide ecru lace brim 
trimmed with big wide-winged black silk and 
lace bows. 

New York women who are Madame Mel- 
ba’s most enthusiastic admirers perhaps do not 
know that this otherwise almost frugal and 
surely most business-like prima donna gives 
no end of thought to her clothes, shopped a 
great deal while in New York and has her 
frocks from the leading couturiéres of Paris. 
At home to her friends of a Sunday after- 
noon, during the supplementary season she 
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wore a perfect spring gown of soft gray and 
white finely checked silk. The pretty bodice 
had short tull ruffled hip tails and a collar of 
écru lace, that in front fell in draped points 
over the bust caught up with strap points 
of silk held by cut-steel buttons. The bod- 
ice’s front was filled by a soft vest of white 
tulle and tulle formed her high throatband. 
Her checked silk skirt was finished at the foot 
with a row of strap points and buttons. 


Every lady who respects herself and her 
friends needs in these times a winter garden, 
or at the least a small conservatory opening 
into her principal drawing-room, and where 
the indispensable five o'clock tea is served. 
This function has become very elaborate, and 
has degenerated from the original cup of 
fragrant beverage, accompanied by biscuits 
and dry pastries, into a regular meal, includ- 
ing cold game sandwiches, hot patties, orto- 
lans or quails en caisse, elaborately served, 
multicolored creams, iced salads, champagne, 
Spanish wines, claret cup, caviar, aspic of 
prawns and a hundred other delicacies, handed 
round by powdered footmen wearing their 
state liveries. The table cloths shrouding the 
various tables of the five o’clock tea are ot 
authentic antique lace, lined with heavy, soft- 
hued silk and adorned by bows of moiré rib- 
bons, the teacups are of Sévres pate tendre of 
old Saxe mounted in silver, the liqueur sets of 
rock crystal and finely chiselled gold, and the 
samovar of tula silver. 
































































Something almost perfectly new was intro- 
duced by Mrs. Townsend Burden in the 
trimming of the bodice of a certain plum-col- 
ored crépon that appears in her spring ward- 
robe. The bodice was made on the French 
pattern, a simple gathered waist trimmed with 
a plaited and black spangle edged ruffle of 
black chiffon, that, running across the bust, 
passed over the shoulders and spanned the 
back. The upper half of the bodice, thus 
given a yoke shape, was filled in with a deep 
shoulder collar of écru lace, the points of 
which ran down on the chiffon ruffle. 


From the London press I learn that a tai- 
loring firm has Saaadle out a new golf jacket. 
The writer states that it is to do away with 
“the difficulty of using the ordinary coat 
pockets without hampering the use of the 
arms.” Where the ticket pocket is let in in 
an ordinary jacket there is a false pocket 
opening on to the waistcoat pocket, and so 
the wearer can get an idea of the time with- 
out having to half undress himself. There 
are two pockets behind, completely hidden by 
the belt, where golf balls can be stowed away 
with comfort. Dark brown with a large black 
check pattern is the most favored color. 

Bathing suits are quite attractive in two 
pieces, trousers and shirt, the latter sleeveless. 
The material is yarn or worsted and the col- 
ors black, with stripes or figures of red, blue 
and white. The stripes are not placed around 
regularly a la Sing Sing or 4 la blazer, but are 
small and are woven in the pattern. Haber- 
dashers are making quite a display of woolen 
and homespun hose for golf and bicycling. 
The colors are brown, gray and green, with 
plaids. Plaid ties are still in vogue. 


Sunpay ScHooL, TEACHER: ‘* What is 
more to be desired than great riches ?*’ 
Boys (in chorus): ** Nothing!” 
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BUSINESS NOTICES 


VOGUE is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head Office, 220 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe, 

European travelers will find Vogue on file at 
Low’s Exchange, 57 Charing Cross, Trafalgar 
square, London, 

Subseription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage 
fee. For foreign countries in the postal union, 
jye dollars @ year, postage free. Remit by check, 
gaft or postal or express money order, Other re- 
gittances at sender’s risk, Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
Mf or their return if found unavailable, 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrap- 
per of each copy denotes the time when the sub- 
«ription expires, 

Change of Address. —The address of subscribers 
vill be changed as often as desired, In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
gust be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given, 

Complaints —Sub scribers who fail to receive a single 
opy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of- 
it, Readers who are unable to pape Vogue at 
wy news stands or on any railroad train or steamboat 
vill confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 

I coming on Wednesday, brought a 

larger number of holiday takers 
han usual to the country clubs to remain 
om Tuesday to the Monday following. At 
Tuxedo for the tennis tournament and the 
wening of Wednesday were Mr. W. A. 
Potter, Mr. George R. Preston, Mr. H. S. 
hirbey, Mr. E. Randolph Robinson and Mr. 
Clarence Cary. 

At the Seawanhaka Club there was a re- 
eption for the visiting Atlantic Club. 

At Southampton the Meadow Club had 
fireworks, and a dance on the Friday evening 
ollowing that went with unusual vim. 

At Larchmont the annual regatta was held 

with the usual consequent gaiety in the even- 
A few house parties and a luncheon on 
Tuesday given by Mrs. Frederick Vanderbilt 
t Newport complete the record of the week 
that is chiefly eventful as pointing to a gayer 
xason Jater. 
The departures for Europe contain a large 
umber of interesting names, as will appear by 
icasual glance at those selected for publica- 
ion weekly in Vogue. Among noteworthy 
wrivals are Lord and Lady Randolph 
Churchill, Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius Van- 
erbilt, Mr. Lanfear Norrie and Mr. Lispen- 
brd Stewart. 














SOCIETY 
He past week, with the 4th of July 
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DEPARTURES 
Sailed—Lucania, 30 June, for Liverpool, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jas. A. Burden, Mr. Arthur 
‘ott Burden, Mr. Wm. P. Burden, Mr. 
a. A. Burden, Jr., Mr. Henry C. Beadle- 
ton, Mr. Wm. B. Blackwell, Miss Childs, 
Mr. H. H. M. Childs, Mrs. Elisha Dyer, Mr. 
H. Anthony Dyer, Mr. Frank E. Hyde, U.S. 
msul at Lyons, Mr. Samuel Johnson, Mrs. 
). S. Livingston, Mr. Effingham Maynard, 
., Mr. A. G. Mills, Mr. James R. Roose- 
elt, Mr. Roosevelt, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. 
has. Scribner, Mr. Richard Talbot, Mrs. 
Henry A. Tailer, Miss Sophie Tailer, Mr. 
co. W. Van Nest. 
Sailed—Trave, 3 July, for Bremen 
a Southampton, Mr. Samuel R. Betts, Mr. 
|. Townsend Burden, Jr., Mr. Wm. A. M. 
Burden, Mr. and Mrs. Richard M. Colgate, 
Mr. G. Davis, Mr. and Mrs. E. Francis 
yde, Mr. and Mrs. John Home, Miss 
ester G. Home, Mr. G. F. Harriman, 
It. John Peirce, Hon. Edw. Patterson, Mr. 
y. $. Patterson, Mr. Charles M. Robinson. 
Sailed—Britannic, 4 July, for Liverpool, 
Mrs. E. R. Bell, Mr. Gordon Bell, Mr. 
Wm. Astor Chanler, Mr. Wm. Morton 
minnell, Mr. and Mrs. John G. Hecksher, 
m. A. and Mrs. Johnstone, Mrs. E. H. 
ton, Miss Landon, Mr. Henry C. Meyer, 
James B. Thomson. 
iled—Normannia, 5 July, for South- 
ton and Hamburg, Mr. Thomas Morgan, 
r. and Mrs. H. G. McVickar, Mr. E. R. 
ob nson, Mr. Edward T. Rice, Jr., Sir 
km>rose and Lady Shea, Mrs. Andrew W. 
h, Mr. Lawrence Turnure, Mr. Percy 
‘urnure, 

SUMMER ADDRESSES 
rs. Curtis Guild, Jr., Nahant, Mass.; 


~~ rr Ss 
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Mrs. Jefferson De Ment Thompson, Sea- 
bright, N. J.; Mrs. John E. Parsons, Lenox, 
Mass.; Miss May Cramer, Lake George, N. 
Y.; Miss M. G. Gray, Bar Harbor, Me.; 
Mrs. C. F. McMurray, Williamstown, 
Mass.; Miss R. Evans, Quogue, L.I.; Mrs. 
S. V. Hardesty, Atlantic City, N. J.; Mrs. 
Robt. V. McKim, Cooperstown, N. Y.; 
Miss J. F. Cartledge, Shelter Island Heights, 
N. Y.; Mrs. Frank McLaughlin, Tuxedo, 
N. Y.; Miss Emma Stuart White, Newport, 
R. I.; Mrs. F. F. Culver, Asticon, Me.; 
Mrs. W. N. Wilbur, Radnor, Pa.; Mr. A. 
J. Parsons, Dublin, N. H.; Mr. W. P. 
Frost, Hammels, L. I.; Miss Miles, Sweet 
Springs, W.. Va. 


ENGAGEMENT 


§ £Miss Isabel Hoyt and Dr. Lemuel Bolton 
Bangs. 


THE NARRAGANSETT SEASON 


He Pier has begun the season in a 
much more satisfactory manner 
than for many years past. The 

cottages are almost all taken. Sherry, who 
has both Little and Big Casino in charge, is 
in high spirits, having rented his cottages to 
Mr. Seward Webb, Mr. Walter Webb, Mrs. 
John Hall and Mrs, U. S. Grant, and, be- 
sides, having gained the permission of the 
stockholders to sell ‘* drinks’’ in any and 
every part of the Casino instead of only on 
Cupid’s Walk. Some enterprising persons 
have organized a hunt. Mr. Butterfield, 
M.F.H., has issued a circular to the effect 
that meets will be held Wednesdays and Sat- 
urdays, from 28 July to 15 September. 

The hotels are already quite well filled 
with guests, and there is a most satisfactory 
booking for August. 

As yet the Baltimore and western contin- 
gent are in the minority and New Yorkers 
predominate. 

Fourth of July evening the first hop of 
the season was given in the Casino ball- 
room. Mrs. Burke-Roche, Miss Mattie 
Beeckman, Miss Trust, of Washington, and 
Miss Florence Lockwood, whose engagement 
to Mr. La Farge has recently been an- 
nounced, wore evening dress, but as-a rule 
the women were in high-cut gowns. The 
men at the Pier are as yet few in number. 
Mr. Ned Gray, of Boston, Mr. Franklin 
Abbott, Mr. Alexander Mason, Mr. de 
Murias, Mr. Lanman Robinson and Dr. 
McClane Hamilton were at the Casino last 
week. 

Of cottage life little is to be said. It is 
quite too early for any entertaining, and in- 
formal ‘‘teas’’ are the only excitement. 
From twelve o’clock until two everybody is 
en evidence at the Beach and Casino, but 
afterward they scatter in every direction and 
do not appear again. The display of fine 
toilettes is, of course, on the Beach and at 
the Casino. Mrs. Burke-Roche has worn 
the only bathing suit which has been at all 
distinctive or even pretty. It is of black, 
with broad sailor collar, vest piece and ‘tur- 
ban of bright yellow. The fashion this 
season seems to be all black suits relieved by 
bright turbans. 


HOLE AND TEE 


‘| “He Mead Cup, i.e., the season chal- 
lenge cup of the Shinnececk Hills 
Golf Club, has been won in the 

weekly competitions this year by Mr. Gray, 
his score being, 4 July, 66, and 7 July, 68. 
In the competition of 4 July Mr. S. L. Par- 
rish’s score was 71, and 7 July,71. Mr. 
R. H. Robertson’s competition score of 7 
July was 68. Mr. C. S. Brown has made a 
68 score this year, also Mr. S. L. Parrish, 
also Mr. G. S. Fraser. Mr. Edward Bell 
has a score of 67, made 29 May, and Mr. 
C. H. Lee one of 65. The play on these 
links is fining down to very close scores. The 
course is in almost perfect order and is the 
model links of the country. Every possible 
device is being added to render them perfect 
in detail, and remarkable play may be ex- 
pected from them. 
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A series of interesting matches have been 
arranged as follows: Beginning 4 July and 
on the last Saturday of the months of July, 
August, September and October there will 
be handicap matches over the long course 
for men, open to all members*and season 
subscribers who have posted at least five of 
their best scores during the month in the 
score book of the club, and upon payment of 
$1 entrance. The entries close at 1 P.M. 
on the day of play. Players can be booked 
for competition any day during the month 
on placing their names with the steward. 

Meap Curp.—Mrs. E. S. Mead offers a 
prize to be known as the Mead Cup, to be 
competed for under the same conditions as 
those of last year governirig the challenge 
cup. Open to members and season sub- 
scribers. First day, Wednesday, 4 July. 
Last day, Saturday, 6 October, and all inter- 
vening Saturdays. 

Morton Cur.—Mr A. L. Morton offers 
a silver dish to be competed for by women, 
over the short course, under the same condi- 
tions as the men’s challenge cup. The cup 
may be challenged for any Saturday by any 
member or subscriber, and when a challenge 
has been issued any member or subscriber 
may join in the competition for the cup, on 
payment of $1.00 entrance fee. Three days’ 
notice of challenge must be given to the 
steward. The player making the lowest 
score retains the cup until beaten. The 
player winning the cup the greater number of 
times from the 4 July to the 6 October, 
both inclusive, shall own the cup. 

Trustees’ Prate.—The Board of Trus- 
tees offers a silver plate to be competed for at 
a golf tournament on Friday, Saturday and 
Monday, 10, 11 and 13 August. Medal 
play, lowest score to win; only one trial to 
be allowed each competitor, who shall an- 
nounce before driving off the first tee his in- 
tention to compete for the plate. 

Presipent’s Curp.—The President of the 
Club offers a silver pitcher to be competed for 
in an invitation tournament on Friday, Satur- 
day and Monday, 14, 15 and 17 September. 
Golf tournament ; players to be chosen from 
entries by lot; American system ; open to 
members and season subscribers of the Shin- 
necock Hills Club, and members of other 
clubs, who, upon invitation from the com- 
mittee shall enter for competition. 

Proressionats.—At the close of the sea- 
son, date to be announced later, it is the in- 
tention of the club to offer a subscription purse 
for competition among the most prominent 
professionals in this country. 

Judge Horace Russell has offered in addi- 
tion to the above prizes a special prize, details 
of which have not yet been determined. 

In all events the St. Andrew’s rules gov- 
ern, with such modifications as the committee 
may make. 

The committee is Messrs. R. H. Robertson 
and James P. Lee. President, Mr. Thomas 
M. Barber; Secretary, Mr. S. L. Parrish. 


THE RULES OF GOLF 
(Continued from last week. ) 


15. A “* hazard *’ shall be any bunker of 
whatever of nature: water, sand, loose 
earth, mole-hills, paths, roads or rail- 
ways, whins, bushes, rushes, rabbit scrapes, 
fences, ditches, or anything which is not the 
ordinary green of the course, except sand 
blown on to the grass by wind, or sprinkled 
on grass for the preservation of the links, or 
snow or ice, or bare patches on the course. 

16. A player or a player’s caddie shall not 
press down or remove any irregularities of 
surface near the ball, except at the teeing 
ground, under the penalty of the loss of the 
hole. 

17. If any vessel, wheelbarrow, tool, rol- 
ier, grass-cutter, box, or other similar ob- 
struction has been placed upon the course, 
such obstruction may be removed. A ball 
lying on or touching such obstruction, or on 
clothes or nets, or on ground under repair or 
temporarily covered up or opened, may be 
lifted and dropped at the nearest point of the 
course, but a ball lifted in a hazard shall be 
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dropped in the hazard. A ball iying in a golf 
hole or flag-hole may be lifted and dropped 
not more than a club length behind such 
hole. 

18. When a ball is completely covered 
with fog, bent, whins, etc., only so much 
thereof shall be set aside as that the player 
shall have a view of his ball before he plays, 
whether in a line with the hole or other- 
wise. 

19. When a ball is to be dropped the 
player shall drop it. He shall front the hole, 
stand erect behind the hazard, keep the spot 
from which the ball was lifted (or in the 
case of running water the spot at which it 
entered ) in a line between him and the hole, 
and drop the ball behind him from his head, 
standing as far behind the hazard as he may 
please. : 

20. When the balls in play lie within six 
inches of each other—measured from their 
nearest points—the ball nearer the hole shall 
be lifted until the other is played, and shall 
then be replaced as nearly as possible in its 
original position. Should the ball farther 
from the hole be accidentally moved in so 
doing, it shall be replaced. Should the lie of 
the lifted ball be altered by the opponent in 
playing, it may be placed in a lie near to, and 
as nearly as possible similar to, that from 
which it was lifted. 

21. If the ball lie or be lost in water, the 
player may drop a ball, under the penalty of 
one stroke. 


(To be continued. ) 


BITS ABOUT BOOKS 


He Husband of One Wife, by Mrs. 
Venn: A somewhat weird tale 
which has little plot save that 

evolved from the philanthropic adventures of 
a beautiful widow with a wonderful son. 
She ultimately marries a medical gentleman 
who possesses the gift of healing, and devotes 
her life to charity and society. The remark- 
able boy dies in the last chapter. There is a 
vein of religious mysticism running through 
this book which will kill time agreeably dur- 
ing a midsummer afternoon. 

Van Bibber and Others, by Richard Hard- 
ing Davies: This popular book has gone 
into several editions and still retains its fresh- 
ness and popularity. Van Bibber as a com- 
posite type of a New York man made up 
from gleanings from various clubs, and has 
been thoroughly discussed, and by this time 
been relegated to his proper place, that of a 
cross between a gentleman and acad. At 
times Van Bibber is capable of the most ex- 
quisite and delicate sentiment, and at others 
to the rudest boorishness. His interest is 
therefore that of inconsistency, together with 
a general charm of manner that makes him 
acceptable at sight, and hardly less so on 
closer acquaintance. His adventures about 
town, at Delmonico’s, at the races, with the 
girls, among the fine arts, appeal both to the 
heart and the experience. Mr. Davis has 
succeeded in outlining a valuable American 
type by a few clever touches of characteriza- 
tion, which in the hands of a better literary 
workman, such as Henry James, might have 
taken its place among American classic litera- 
ture. 


THE PLAY HOUSES 


American—Roof Garden. 

Casino—The Passing Show. 

Fifth Avenue Theatre—The Mikado. 

Koster and Bial’s—Vaudeville and Roof Garden. 
Madison Square —Roof Garden. 

Terrace Garden—Vaudeville and Roof Garden, 





MARRIED 


Fisher-Wharton.—On Thursday, 28 June, at St. 
Paul's Charch, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, by the 
Kt. Rev. Thomas F. Davies, D.D., Bishop ot Michi- 
gan, assisted by the Rev. J. Andrews Harris, D.D., 
Rector of the Parish, Dr. Henry Middleton Fisher 
to Mary Elwyn, daughter of the late Henry Whar- 
ton, Esq., of Philadelphia. 

Spencer-Stout.—21 June, at the Church of Holy 
Trinity, Paris, Edwards Spencer of New York to 
Emily Meredith Read Stout, eldest daughter of 
Gen. Meredith Read. 
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Hilton, Hughes & Co., 


SUCCESSORS TO A, T. STEWART & CO. 


Superb Paris Costumes—French and English Hats and Bonnets. 











Our Dressmaking Department is pre- 
pared to furnish gowns at shortest notice. 
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The Entire Block, Broadway, gth Avenue, gth and 10th Streets. 
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